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CUPID AND APOLLO, BY HERBERT ARTHUR HESS 



PHILADELPHIA'S PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 

There are great possibilities in the new photography, about 
which we have heard so much recently, and some of these possi- 
bilities are displayed for the benefit of those interested at Phila- 
delphia's second photographic salon, the private view of which took 
place on the evening of October 22d. To many these pictures — 
for pictures they are in the best sense of the word — come in the 
nature of a revelation. Professional photographers of the better class 
have educated most of us to something finer than the inartistic silver- 
print with highly glazed surface and offensiveness of exact detail 
which was the fashion of yesterday; but there are few of us who can- 
not find much at which to wonder as well as to admire in this admir- 
able collection, an exposition of what the camera can be made to 
accomplish in the hands of those of thoroughly artistic temperament. 
For as much artistic skill has been expended upon these prints as the 
painter gives to the making of his pictured canvas — indeed, in some 
cases it is hard to believe that one is looking at a photograph at all. 

Last season's photographic salon — the first to be held in this city — 
taught many of us the true meaning of artistic photography, but in 
my estimation the collection this year is even finer than the last. 
British and a few French photographers have sent contributions, but 
the honors of the exhibition are carried away easily by the Ameri- 
cans, whose work greatly excels that of their foreign competitors in 
tenderness of conception as well as broadness of execution. 
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A quotation from the catalogue will not prove amiss in these intro- 
ductory remarks, defining as it does the exact kind of photographs 
with which we have to deal. "The purpose of the salon is to exhibit 

that class of work only 
in which there is dis- 
tinct evidence of indi- 
vidual artistic feeling 
and execution," reads 
the sentence in ques- 
tion, and this idea is the 
keynote of the whole 
exhibition. The high 
standard adopted has 
had two results — it has 
kept the number of ex- 
hibits comparatively 
small, and has brought 
together a collection in 
which there is hardly 
an uninteresting print. 

Of the twelve hun- 
dred and odd photo- 
graphs submitted to the 
jury only three hun- 
dred and fifty were 
found worthy of a place 
on the walls, albeit that 
many of those rejected 
possessed great excel- 
lence from the mere 
photographic point of 
view. 

One of the first 
things that struck me 
was the great contrast 
between the American 
contributions and those 
from England and 
Scotland. For there is 
as much difference be- 
tween these British photographs and those made in America as there 
is between a painting by Sir John Millais and one by John Sargent — 
much the same kind of a difference. Unquestionably our transatlantic 
cousins have carried photography to a high degree of development, but 
to one brought up under the French influence, which dominates our 
schools, there is a vital something lacking in these prints from across 
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the water. Take, for example, the portraits by William Crooke, of 
Edinburgh. The style of steel engraving that adorned our walls thirty 
or forty years ago seems to have served as the model for these formal 
productions, and one's mind conjures up a vision of prim parlors, with 
haircloth furniture, white marble mantelpieces, and wonderfully made 
baskets of wax flowers, their ugliness protected from the attentions of 
the flies by bell glasses. Here is the conventional pose, the open 
window with the landscape, the curtain hanging in artificial folds, and 

all the rest of it. Once 
we thought such things 
good; now they strike 
us as archaic. 

Then again, turn to 
these three studies of 
the nude sent by Will 
Cadby, of Piatt Boro'- 
Green, Kent. No doubt 
many feminine admir- 
ers will declare them 
"just too cute for any- 
thing." Here is one 
little English girl mop- 
ping her eyes with a 
diaphanous robe, such 
as never wore lass an- 
cient or modern; here 
is another in complete 
undress, perched upon 
the parapet of a coun- 
try bridge; while the 
third is frightened by a 
practical spider. All 
very pretty, no doubt, 
but these artificial com- 
positions remind me of 
the chromo-lithographs presented their unfortunate subscribers by 
some of the Sunday newspapers. 

There are better things than these among the British photographs, 
however, and it is a real pleasure to turn to those by J. Craig Annan, 
of Glasgow. Here we find a beautiful portrait of Miss Ellen Terry, 
seated in a pose particularly suggestive of womanly repose, and 
another of James Guthrie, R. S. A., full of excellent qualities. Mr. 
Annan's study of "A Lombardy Plowing Team" is another piece of 
work worthy our careful attention. The patient oxen stand in the 
immediate foreground, their bodies turned from the beholder, the 
whiteness of their flanks form high lights in the composition; and 
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beyond, the eye ranges over a peaceful, undulating country. It is an 
admirable piece of work. 

But let us get back to America. 

If you care for the spirit of the old Dutch masters, you should see. 
the group of prints contributed by Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, of the 
New York Camera Club. Mrs. Kasebier is one of those women who 
has given up brush 
and canvas for sen- 
sitized plate and 
camera. Last sum- 
mer she had a studio 
at Newport, where 
her photographic 
work caught the 
fancy of the fash- 
ionables, for once 
correct in their judg- 
ment. Her portrait 
of Mrs. H., in the 
present exhibition, 
reminds me of both 
Rembrandt and 
Franz Hals, while 
" The Brushes of 
Camel's Hair" — a 
charming composi- 
tion representing a 
young artist sitting 
before her easel, the 
quiet studio light 
falling full upon her 
face, while leaving 
her body in com- 
parative obscurity — 
looks for all the 
world like a repro- 
duction of a genre 
painting by some of 

the famous Holland painters. More modern in spirit is Mrs. 
Kasebier's study of Madonna and child, which she has named "The 
Manger." A shimmering light falls upon the youthful mother as she 
sits with her infant at her breast, illuminating her simple draperies 
with a radiance that suggests the supernatural. It is a beautiful and 
poetic composition, and is regarded by the artist-photographer as her 
masterpiece. Another excellent example of Mrs. Kasebier's work is 
her portrait of Miss N., in which much is made of a pearl necklace 
and a simple flow of drapery. 
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There is something of the tender quality that marks a fine etching 
about the portrait studies contributed by Mrs. Sarah C. Sears. Evi- 
dently her photographic style has been influenced by her work in 
pastel, a medium in which she has executed many a fine portrait. 
These photographs of hers are replete with artistic feeling, her por- 
traits of children being particularly charming.- 

Another feminine contributor whose pictures are worthy of special 
note is Mrs. Margaret M. Russell, of Cambridge, Mass. (the wife of 
the late Governor Russell of Massachusetts, by the way). Among her 
contributions is one entitled "Springtime," representing a bright little 




'■' HUNGER 1ST DER BESTE KOCH," BY MYRA ALBERT WIGGINS, SALEM, OREGON 



girl with an armful of vernal blossoms. It seems on first glance a 
sketch in red chalk; in reality it is one of those mysterious things 
known to modern photographers as a gum print. Then there is "The 
Inner Harbor," a typical scene along the wharves, "Down East," and 
several others which I cannot particularize at this writing. 

In accomplishing the snow scenes exhibited by him, Prescott 
Adamson has given us something that appeals strongly to both artists 
and photographers. One can hardly appreciate the technical diffi- 
culties of registering such effects with the camera, but their beauty 
must be apparent to all beholders. Here is a simple composition, 
showing a group of interlaced boughs, heavily clothed in frozen white- 
ness, and here again is a "Snow Storm at Dusk," in which the eye 
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looks into the illusive vista of a winter landscape, and in which one can 
almost see the downy flakes descending upon the frozen country. Mr. 
Adamson's two other contributions are winter scenes, also, but although 
excellent, not as original as those described. 

Among Philadelphia's artist photographers one of the most prom- 
inent is Miss Mathilde Weil, and her contributions to this exhibition 
are full of artistic excellence. Her "Song of the Meadow-Lark" has 
a suggestion of the 
Orient about it, not- 
withstanding the fact 
that the landscape is 
an American field and 
the two girls who have 
stopped in their reap- 
ing have American 
faces. This effect, I 
think, is due to the 
long braids of hair 
which hang down the 
front of one damsel's 
bodice, and the white 
jacket worn by her 
companion, the trim- 
ming of which repeats 
the same lines inartis- 
tic harmony. 

To Miss Frances 
Benjamin Johnston 
belongs the honor of 
being the first Ameri- 
can to photograph 
Admiral Dewey after 
his triumph at Manila, 
she having traveled 
from this country ex- 
pressly to intercept 
him at Naples, where 

she was made much of on board the Olympia. But Miss Johnston's 
artistic abilities are as great as her capabilities for progressiveness, as 
is shown by her contributions to the salon. Her profile of Miss 
Marlowe is thoroughly artistic, and her "Critic," a young girl in 
Grecian draperies seated before a painter's easel, is a remarkably 
pleasing bit of work. 

One of the best known of artistic photographers is F. Holland 
Day, of Boston, who has sent ten interesting contributions to the 
present exhibition. Mr. Day's most ambitious effort is a head of 
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Christ crucified. It would be difficult to give the reason why one 
accepts such a subject as a matter of course on a painter's canvas and 
yet has doubts as to its fitness when portrayed by an artist photog- 
rapher. Probably the truth of the matter is that the one is familiar 
and the other not. And yet, the feeling does exist, in my mind at 
least, that the scenes of Christ's passion are subjects too sacred for 
the artist photographer, whether one believes in the divinity of Jesus 
or .not. Mr. Day's Ethiopian studies are more to my taste, and show 




FRAGMENT OF ARMAGEDDON, BY F. HOLLAND DAY, BOSTON, MASS. 

how much may be made of a negro model, with judicious costuming 
and careful posing. His Menelek is every inch an Afric chieftain, with 
his half-naked body decked in tiger skin, and his savage hauteur. 

Several examples of nocturnal photography figure in the exhibi- 
tion, notably William A. Fraser's "Moonlight on the Plaza," in which 
the element of life is introduced, and which forms one of our illustra- 
tions, and Paul Martin's "A Winter Night on the Embankment," an 
English scene, in which the motive is a series of lights along a snow- 
covered terrace, the steps of which are almost hidden by the mantle 
of winter. 

Very novel for photographs are the contributions of Joseph T. 
Keiley, of Brooklyn. They are as snappy as a wash-drawing by Rossi. 
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MENELEK, BY F. HOLLAND DAY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Indeed, Mr. Keiley's prints are remarkably like wash-drawings, and 
their handling is like that in first-class illustration. Among his con- 
tributions are three studies of Indian heads that are very strong. 

A New York girl with an Eastern name, Miss Zaida Ben-Yusuf, 
sends three clever character studies and a portrait of Admiral Samp- 
son. The latter, although well enough in its way, does not call for 
special mention; "Colinette," and the portrait of Miss Elsie Leslie as 
Lydia Languish, do. There is little theatrical about them. Colinette 
is standing, candle in hand, with her graceful figure in its old-fashioned 
garb thrown into prominence by the shadowy background, the compo- 
sition being for all the world like a drawing by Louis Leloir; while 
the charm in Miss Leslie's portrait lies chiefly in the skimming light 
which falls caressingly on this charming impersonation of Sheridan's 
famous character. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE PLAZA 

BY WILLIAM A. FRASER, NEW YORK CITY 



I have left much unsaid that I should have liked to have said, but 
one could go on interminably upon the merits of this collection, for, 
as has been remarked, there is hardly an uninteresting print in the 
exhibition. But one must not be prolix, and after all, the only way 
in which one can appreciate a picture is by the seeing. Besides, I 
hear a rumor that these artistic photographs may find their way to 
Chicago after the exhibition closes here in November. 

Francis J. Ziegler. 



